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lars. The suppliant declares that he has offended the Most High in every 
nerve and muscle and function of his body. He prays for mercy on his 
criminal head, his polluted eyes, his most unworthy ears and nostrils, his 
wicked mouth, his unrighteous lips, and so on through a whole anatomy 
of confession. There is, as the editor observes, "a pious abandon that sur- 
renders itself to an overpowering consciousness of guilt and seems to lose 
the sense of proportion." 

A like delight in repetition and a similar childlike susceptibility to the 
impression made by a long series of like phrases are to be found in the 
praises and meditations. "Take me, O omnipotent Father," he prays, 
"Ubi resplendent semper angelorum milia regent regum laudantes, Ubi 
viginti, quattuor seniores sunt proni agnum dei laudantes, Ubi patriarchae, 
Ubi prophetae, Ubi Sancta Maria," — and so on ubi after ubi — "Ubi est 
jelicitas, Ubi est securitas, Ubi gaudium verum — till the sequence of celestial 
joys ends with "Ubi regnum regnorum saeculorum in saecula. Amen." 

Some such sentences of devotion must have been upon the lips of Aidan 
and Oswald; thus they must have prayed at Iona and at Lindisfarne 
before there were any formal "offices." These prayers are like the inter- 
twisted lines which decorated the Celtic crosses. 

The book of Nunnaminster is a private prayer-book which contains a 
like mingling of Irish and Roman forms. The prayers of Alcuin show a 
similar combination, and indicate an influence of the Irish type of devotion 
upon the men who shaped the religious thought of mediaeval Europe. A 
dim echo still sounds in the obsecrations of the litany: "By thy baptism, 
fasting and temptation: by thy cross and passion." 

George Hodges. 
Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ARCILEOLOGY. 

It is always refreshing to have from the pen of a master the generally 
assured results in any particular department of science. This is the situa- 
tion in the case of Dr. Pinches, ex-official of the British Museum, who 
in the volume before us 1 sums up what is most certainly known about 
the Old Testament and oriental archaeology. He tells us in his "Fore- 
word" that "the present work, being merely a record of things for the 
most part well known to students and others, cannot, on that account, 

1 The Old Testament in the Light oj the Historical Records and Legends oj Assyria 
and Babylonia. By Theophilus G. Pinches. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1902. 517 pages. $2.50. 
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contain much that is new." But it is a great satisfaction to obtain such 
a record from one who is so able to sift the probable from the barely pos- 
sible. His sole aim has been, as he tells us, to bring together as many of 
the old discoveries as possible in a new dress. Controversial matter he 
has purposely avoided, and the higher criticism he has left altogether aside. 
So, throughout his large volume, theories are kept in the background as 
much as possible, and prominence is given to such facts as recent dis- 
coveries have revealed to us. 

He divides his material, chronologically, under thirteen chapter head- 
ings: (1) "The Early Traditions of the Creation;" (2) "The History as 
Given in the Bible from the Creation to the Flood;" (3) "The Flood;" 
(4) "Assyria, Babylonia and the Hebrews, with Reference to the So-called 
Genealogical Table;" (5) "Babylonia at the Time of Abraham;" (6) 
"Abraham;" (7) "Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph;" (8) "The Tel el-Amarna 
Tablets and the Exodus;" (9) "The Nations with Whom the Israelites 
Came into Contact;" (10) "Contact of the Hebrews with the Assyrians;" 
(11) "Contact of the Hebrews with the Later Babylonians;" (12) "Life 
at Babylon during the Captivity, with some Reference to the Jews;" and 
(13) "The Decline of Babylon." 

From this analysis it is obvious how exhaustively the author has cov- 
ered the historical results of archaeology, and how closely he has applied 
them to the Old Testament. From first to last the volume is complete 
and, with a few trifling exceptions, scientifically accurate. The author 
has a judicial mind, knows his department as a specialist, and is one of 
the safest guides of all those who have recently written upon the subject. 
He is a recognized authority, and in the truest sense an archaeologist. 
He has adorned his volume with some sixteen reproductions of the most 
striking inscriptions at his command; the mechanical work is neatly done; 
an index of thirty double-columned pages rounds out the work; and alto- 
gether it is the most finished, complete, and authoritative of all the one- 
volume works upon the subject of the Old Testament archaeology as yet 
published. And in saying this we are not forgetful of the masterful essay 
of Canon Driver in Hogarth's Authority and Archeology, or of H. A. 
Harper's The Bible and Modern Discoveries, or Price's The Monuments 
and the Old Testament, or of Hilprecht's Explorations in Bible Lands 
during the XIX. Century, all of which are real contributions to the sub- 
ject and exceedingly valuable. Dr. Pinches shows marvelous power of 
discrimination, and never allows himself to depart so far from the main 
purpose he has in view as to lose his reader in a maze of details. 

We purpose to set forth in brief some of the most important positions 
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and decisions reached by Dr. Pinches in his own personal investigations. 
Concerning the origin of the Hebrew account of creation, he assures us 
that it may be regarded as one of the traditions handed down in the thought 
of many minds, extending over many centuries, and as having been chosen 
or elaborated by the inspired writer of Genesis for the purpose of his 
narrative, the object of which was to set forth the origin of man and the 
Hebrew nation to which he belonged, and whose history he was about to 
narrate in detail (p. 11). At the same time, he urges with great emphasis 
that when the two accounts of the creation — that of the Hebrews and 
that of the Babylonians — are compared, it becomes evident that, "to 
all intents and purposes" (a favorite and oft-repeated expression of the 
author), they are two distinct narratives. Points of connection confessedly 
exist between them, but should we ask whether these points of similarity 
are sufficient to justify the belief that two so widely divergent accounts 
as those of the Bible and of the Babylonian tablets have one and the same 
origin, in the mind of Dr. Pinches there is but one answer, and that is, 
that the two accounts are practically distinct, and are the production of peoples 
having entirely different ideas upon the subject, though they may have influenced 
each other in regard to certain points (p. 48). 

As most would allow, the merely formal likenesses between the Hebrew 
and the Babylonian accounts are most strikingly similar, whereas the 
theological differences are enormous. Dr. Pinches seems to have grasped 
the problem from its religious side, and his decision is wonderfully sane, 
therefore, on this very account. 

Concerning the name of Jehovah, there seems to be a trace of its early 
use among the Babylonians in their illustrious galaxy of gods. He says: 
"A large number of deities of the Babylonian pantheon are identified in 
the Assyrian proper names, with a very interesting divinity whose name 
appears as Aa, and which may possibly turn out to be only one of the 
many forms that we meet with of the God Ya'u or Jah, who was not only 
worshiped by the Hebrews, but also by the Assyrians, Babylonians, Hit- 
tites, and other nations of the East in ancient times." Moreover, he affirms 
that not only have we a large number of deities identified with Aa, but a 
certain number of them are also identified with the deity known as Ya, 
or Ya'u, or Au, the Jah of the Hebrews (p. 59). Among these may be 
cited Bel-Yau, "Bel is Jah;" Nabfi-Ya, "Nebo is Jah;" Ahi-Yau, "Ahi 
is Jah;" etc.; from which Dr. Pinches infers that there is but little doubt 
that we have in these names an indication of an attempt at what may be 
regarded as concentration; that is to say, a desire and tendency toward 
monotheism. Friedrich Delitzsch also had already pointed out in his 
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Babel und Bibel (p. 61) that three tablets, dating from the time of Ham- 
murabi, contain the three words: "Yahveh is God." Such discoveries 
are bound to have a great effect upon the critical interpretation of Exod. 
6:3, "I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac and unto Jacob as God 
Almighty, but by my name Jehovah I was not known to them;" and 
also upon the use of this divine name in pre-Mosaic history, for example, 
in the book of Genesis. It looks now as though the passage in Exodus 
was not intended to convey the impression that the name Jehovah, as a 
mere name, was not known to Abraham and the other patriarchs, but 
rather that Jehovah had not manifested or revealed himself to them as 
a redeeming, self-existing, covenant-keeping God; now, however, the time 
had come for such a new revelation of himself. Moses's mother's name, 
Jochebed, which obviously contains the abbreviated form of Jehovah, 
is an additional confirmation of the earlier existence of this divine 
name. 

In reference to the location of Eden, Dr. Pinches agrees with Friedrich 
Delitzsch that the Akkadian Edina, "plain," and the Babylonian Edinnu 
are the same as the Eden of Genesis. Yet he is not able to follow the Ger- 
man professor in his identification of the rivers of Eden. To the "Tree of 
life" he finds a parallel in the Babylonian belief that there existed a plant 
which "would make an old man young again." He also believes that he 
has found a parallel to the biblical "tree of knowledge of good and evil" 
in the cedar tree beloved of the great gods, particularly of the "lord of knowl- 
edge" (pp. 75-77)- 

The name Adam he traces back to the old Akkadian language, which, 
non-Semitic as it is, yet has the same word Adam to mean "man," as is 
shown in a certain bi-lingual inscription, which in Babylonian translates 
it by nammassu, which seems to mean "a number of men." The Phoeni- 
cian and Sabaean share with the Akkadian the same root with the same 
significance. 

The origin of the Hebrew word Kerub he traces back to the Babylonian 
Kirubu, a word meaning simply "spirit," and conceived of as one who was 
always in the presence of God. Behind the meaning " spirit " for the Baby- 
lonian word there seems to have been another significance, like "intimate 
friend" or " familiar." The cherubim, therefore, were the good spirits who 
performed the will of God, and, in the mind of the Babylonians, watched 
over and guarded the man who was the "son of his god," i. e., religious 
man (p. 82). No real parallels in Babylonian have as yet been found to 
the story of Cain's murder of Abel; and very little light is as yet shed by 
archaeological discovery upon the question of the patriarchs of the early 
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ages succeeding Adam. It is coming to be generally recognized, however, 
that many thousands of years separate Adam from Abraham. 

Concerning the "sons of god" and the "daughters of men" mentioned 
in Gen. 6:1 ff., Dr. Pinches, on the basis of an oft-employed phrase in 
Babylonian, "a son of his god," apparently to designate "a just man," or 
something similar, concludes that "the sons of God" may be regarded as 
the pious men of the time. The "daughters of men," on the other hand, 
would then probably stand for the "daughters of the people." This 
explanation not only stands athwart the usual modern interpretation of 
the passage by such expositors as Dillmann and Delitzsch, but also seems 
to contradict Jude's and Peter's conception of the story (cf. Jude, vs. 6, and 
2 Pet. 2: 4), on which they seem to base their doctrine of fallen angels. 

In the Babylonian story of the flood contained in the eleventh tablet 
of the great Gilgames series many likenesses in form and fact between it 
and the Hebrew account are recognized by the author, yet he does not fail 
to see that the Babylonian is "evidently the production of a nation steeped 
in idolatry." In the genealogical — or, better, the ethnographical — table 
of Gen., chap. 10, the expression that "Cush begat Nimrod" (vs. 8), 
which implies that the inhabitants of Babylon were all Cushites, Dr. 
Pinches explains by supposing that the plain of Shinar represents the meet- 
ing-point of two different races — one Cushite and the other Semitic — there 
being abundant evidence that a non-Semitic race (or races) existed in the 
plain of Shinar. The origin of the ancient Akkadians he traces back to 
the intermingled stock which peopled Babylonia prior to the rise of the 
Semitic dynasty of Hammurabi. With the advent of this dynasty, the 
change from non-Semitic to Semitic predominance took place. More- 
over, the statement that "out of that land (Babylonia) went forth Assur" 
(Gen. 10:11) is in all probability correct; for it is exceedingly likely that 
the Babylonian civilization of Assyria is wholly due to emigration of set- 
tlers from Babylonia. On the other hand, the enigmatical "Nimrod" 
(vs. 8-10) he explains as none other than the well-known head of the Baby- 
lonian pantheon Merodach (p. 126). His final conclusion concerning 
the reference to Nimrod and Asshur, and also the story of the tower of 
Babel, is that there 

is no escape from regarding them both as interpolations, giving statements from 
ancient and possibly fairly well-known records, recording what was commonly 
believed in the ancient East in those early ages, and without any claim to an 
inspired authority being either stated or implied. 

The name Shem, "name," which in Assyro-Babylonian is sumu, also 
signifying "name," leads us to regard Shem as bearing the name par excel- 
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lence, and as probably deified under that appellation. A name similar to 
Abram occurs in a contract tablet older than the patriarch himself, belong- 
ing to the reign of the fourth king of the dynasty of Babylon (ca. 1950 B. C), 
under the form of Aberamu, which is not quite the same as Abram, but very 
near. 

Dr. Pinches throws immense light upon the life and times of Abraham, 
bringing out clearly how the patriarch in his migrations was all the time 
journeying within the borders of his own native land and under the gover- 
nors of the same king who ruled in the place of his birth; and how the first 
stratum of the Hebrew nation was, as he thinks, "to all appearance" 
Babylonian; the second stratum, Aramean, probably a kindred stock; 
while the third was "to all appearance" Canaanitish. All these must 
have left their trace on the Hebrew character. They were consolidated 
under Hammurabi (Amraphel) into one single state. The ancient Akka- 
dian laws were still in force, the Babylonians being especially fond of litiga- 
tion, due no doubt to the tendency they had to overreach each other. It 
is, therefore, very probable that this is the reason why we meet with that 
remarkable contract of the purchase by Abraham of the field of Machpelah 
from the children of Heth (Gen., chap. 23). Forty pages farther on, the 
author, however, makes the astounding statement that "the ancient Baby- 
lonians had to all appearance no code of laws in the true sense of the 
term" (p. 190). This sentence was probably written before the discovery 
of the famous Hammurabi code of laws by the French expedition in 1901. 
For otherwise one must wonder how he could possibly make such a state- 
ment. In an appended note at the very end of his volume he makes refer- 
ence to de Morgan's new discovery, showing that he is impressed with the 
importance of the new "find;" but then it was probably too late to change 
any previous statements made in the text. A second edition will probably 
bring this portion of his volume up to date. 

As to Hammurabi's part in the expedition of the four Babylonian kings 
against the five kings of the plain, recorded in Gen., chap. 14, Dr. Pinches 
shows how Hammurabi was probably forced by circumstances to aid Che- 
dorlaomer to reconquer what really belonged to Babylonia. Indeed, it 
was Chedorlaomer whom the five kings had acknowledged for twelve years 
as their overlord, and against whom in their thirteenth they rebelled. More 
than one of these claimed to be sovereign of the West-land, though we have 
no record of their having made expeditions to Canaan. 

Of one thing there can be no doubt, however, and that is that the Elamites 
and Babylonians were quite powerful enough at the time of Abraham to make 
an expedition of the magnitude described in Gen. 14 (p. 232). 
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Thus, afresh, the historical character of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis 
is winning ground. 

Passing on to the other patriarchs, Dr. Pinches finds that the name 
Jacob occurs many times in the tablets of the period of the first dynasty of 
Babylon under the forms of Yakubu, Yakubi, etc., and that there are also 
forms with the word ilu attached — Ya ' kubi-ilu, Yakub-ilu; likewise, what 
is apparently the same name as that of Joseph, viz., Yasujum, with its longer 
form Yasup-ilu, " God hath added," which Dr. Pinches considers the true 
and correct derivation of the word Joseph. In reference to the discoveries 
in Egypt bearing upon Old Testament scripture, the author follows the 
conclusions of Mr. Flinders Petrie, the famous Egyptologue. He leaves 
it, however, in doubt whether Joseph came down into Egypt in the reign of 
Apophis, or earlier; but, in view of the fact that he did not, like Jacob, order 
his body to be conveyed at once to Canaan, he concludes that Joseph must 
have passed at least part of his life under native Egyptian rule, and that 
at the time of his death national feeling must have been more violently anti- 
Semitic than ever (p. 266). Again, if it be asked why the Hebrews did 
not go out of Egypt with the Hyksos, the answer probably is that Joseph 
was, "to all appearance," still known and honored by the native Pharaoh, 
when he came to the throne, for what he had done for the country, and it 
was not till after Joseph's death that a Pharaoh arose who knew him not, 
viz., Amosis, the founder of the eighteenth dynasty. 

Dr. Pinches makes just here one embarrassing slip, when in two different 
contexts he speaks of the patriarch Isaac having visited the Land of Egypt. 
For example, on p. 250, he says: 

That there should be such an omission [of the name of the Pharaoh] in the 
comparatively unimportant references to the visits of Abraham and Isaac ( ?) to 
Egypt is, perhaps, not to be wondered at, but that there should be no clue to the 
identity of the Egyptian ruler under whom Joseph entered Egypt, nor to the 
persecutor of the Israelites under whose reign they went forth from what had 
become to them practically a hostile land, is noteworthy, and a matter of great 
regret. 

How Dr. Pinches knows that Isaac visited Egypt is more than the writer 
can understand. In Gen. 26: 2 he is expressly commanded by God not to 
go down into Egypt, and there is no intimation elsewhere in the Bible that 
he actually did. This blunder is aggravated by being repeated a little later 
on p. 253, where he says: "It is clear that the visits of Abraham, Isaac( ?), 
and Joseph, including Jacob and his family, all fall within this period," 
*. e., the rule of the shepherd kings (2100-1587 B. C). 

The exodus he treats as a fact of history (p. 269) , and dates it about 
1335 B. C. (p. 307). Lieblein's view, that it occurred during the reign of 
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Amenophis III., or during that of his son Amenophis IV., of the eighteenth 
dynasty, is treated with respect; but that the Habiri mentioned in the Tel 
el-Amarna letters as roving bodies of men which went about stirring up 
the people, and even compelled them by force to renounce Egyptian rule, 
were the Hebrews, Dr. Pinches disallows, but thinks rather they were "com- 
panions" — whether an advance guard of the Hebrews must be left to 
the judgment of the student (p. 292). On the whole, he thinks that Dr. 
Edouard Mahler's view, to the effect that it was one of the sons of Rameses 
II. who met with his death in the Red Sea when pursuing the departing 
Israelites, and that, "therefore, the exodus took place during the reign of 
Rameses II., is regarded as presenting fewer difficulties than any other 
that has yet been put forward" (p. 309). One regrets that modern archae- 
ology has done so little of real value in the way of reconstruction of Old 
Testament chronology. The synchronisms which one is forced to make 
so frequently require the student to discard entirely explicit statements of 
Scripture, like those contained in Exod. 12: 40 and in 1 Kings 6: 1, as artifi- 
cial, and therefore untrustworthy; but, fortunately, as Dr. Pinches shows, 
the difficulties become fewer after the schism. Into the details of these 
later periods it is unnecessary, however, to enter here. One fact of peculiar 
interest is his conclusion concerning the "Taylor" cylinder of Sennacherib, 
which he considers a sure witness to there having been two campaigns by 
the great conqueror, whose achievements are recorded in 2 Kings 18: 13 — 
19:37. A wide gap probably exists, he thinks, between the sixteenth and 
seventeenth verses of the eighteenth chapter. The author's final chapter, 
on the reconstruction of the life at Babylon during the captivity, furnishes 
a vivid and most gratifying conclusion to the whole. 

In conclusion, the work is a monument of the greatest scholarship, and 
reflects much credit upon its author. While there is not that graphic per- 
spicuity of statement characteristic of Dr. Driver's essay in Hogarth's 
Authority and Archeology, and while a conscious uncertainty in reference 
to certain details is betrayed — for example, when he says, on page 366, that 
"in Assyriology, more than in any other study whatever, things are not 
what they seem" — yet, as a whole, the author has rendered valuable service 
to the society for which he has performed his arduous and important task. 
Apparent inconsistencies in statement, like those on pp. n and 49, and on 
pp. 164, 215, and 366, will doubtless be so much better expressed in a new 
edition that they will no longer seem even apparently inconsistent; like- 
wise, typographical slips like those on pp. 85 and 143. 

George L. Robinson. 
McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, 111. 



